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We would remind all our readers that, in accord- 
ance with the announcement printed at the top of the 
last page of each issue, THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY does 
not appear in weeks in which there is a legal or a 
school holiday. The dates of issue for November 
and December are thus November 14 and 21, De- 
cember 5, I2 and I9. 


We teachers of the Classics are as a rule con- 
vinced that the function we exercise in the community 
is the most important in the whole domain of edu- 
cation. We feel that we are fulfilling the mission 
of keeping the torch of culture lit—often in the 
midst of an atmosphere of the deepest murk. We 
have been attacked from all sides, and in these 
modern days we have seen our efforts seriously 
hampered and often curtailed by the activities of 
those who should—to say the least—have a higher 
ideal of the world’s progress than they have. The 
most recent cry has been the demand for industrial 
education, and even as important a figure as Presi- 
dent Eliot has given his countenance apparently to 
the demand for exclusively industrial education for 
certain classes of our young people. All that we ask 
is the opportunity to present our subjects to the 
minds of the growing youth. If we do not succeed 
in influencing them we have but ourselves to blame. 
In our eyes, and it seems to us in the minds of most 
fair-minded people, no school supported by public 
funds should be exclusively industrial any more than 
exclusively cultural. We believe in the freedom of 
opportunity for the whole rising generation, and 
therefore our hearts sink somewhat within us when 
we see not merely ourselves shut out from possible 
fields, but many of our youth excluded from possi- 
ble pleasures. 

If we are pessimistic at all we need to take a tonic, 
and no better tonic can be prescribed at this time 
than two articles by Professor Showerman in the 
Educational Review for May and October of this 
year, entitled Mud and Nails, and, College Professors 
Exposed. I do not wish by quotation to detract 
from the enjoyment of the quaint humor—largely 
biblical—sound philosophy and tender sentiment 
which these articles display. The occasion for them 
is very well told at the beginning of the first arti- 


cle, which I will quote to stimulate the curiosity of 
those who have not read them: 

The Professor—I mean a college professor, not 
a chimneysweep, nor a prestidigitateur, nor a vendor 
of imitation jewelry—the Professor, I say, had 
been greatly diverted by certain utterances of his 
two little daughters. One was eight, slender and 
dark, with something of the Peruginesque Saint 
in her features; the other, five, with eyes big and 
blue and hair all gold, a well-fed, boisterous little 
pagan with Venetian exuberance of flesh and color. 
They were, to be sure, a trifle unlike in tempera- 
ment, but after all the principal dissimilarity lay 
in the superior education of the Saint; she had 
been in school two years and had learned, besides, 
a few of the old Greek stories from friends of the 
family. 

Sitting before the fireplace one evening with the 
Professor, who from time to time replenished the 
blaze with the dry and half-rotten remains of the 
old lawn fence, which had become unfashionable as 
well as useless—lawn fences had gradually gone out 
of style in the community as one professor after 
another, under the pressure of saeva necessitas, had 
deferred the reconstruction of his own—they were 
seeing things in the crackling embers. She of the 
saintly aspect, gazing with eyes of reverie into the 
glowing mass of half-consumed wreckage, had sud- 
denly exclaimed, “I see Hercules with his club!” 
whereupon the golden-haired one, roused to emu- 
lation, had cried out hoarsely, “I see nails!” On 
the day before, too, as they were playing about the 
old postholes in the lawn, the Professor had heard 
them cry out, the one, triumphantly, “I see Perseus 
and the Gorgon!” and the other, a trifle belated 
and embarrassed, “I see mud!” 


These two children represent broadly the two 
classes into which mankind naturally falls, namely, 
those who have eyes and see and those that have 
eyes and see not, and they furnish Professor Show- 
erman with the text for a discussion of the function 
of the idealist in life. _ 

In the second article he treats the time-worn fact 
that the professor of the humanities must not mere- 
ly expect to fall behind his brother in the industrial 
arts in everything that is usually interpreted as ma- 
terial success, but must in the nature of things 
rather rejoice that such is the case, having meat to 
eat which his sleeker brethren know not of. The 
time-honored old professor of the humanities, ab- 
sent-minded, kindly, unselfish, the object of the 
amusement and at the same time of the grateful 
reverence of generations of students, is happily not 
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entirely banished from the land, and deserves and 
will continue to deserve the tribute which is ren- 
dered to him in these delightful pages. ose 


ON THE TEACHING OF VERGIL'! 

My purpose in this brief paper is to discuss the 
teaching of the Aeneid in secondary schools. 

As the study of this great poet should be continued 
in the college and even in the university, many a sug- 
gestion that might be offered in this connection is 
referred without discussion “to whom it may con- 
cern”, 

The scope of this paper is further restricted as a 
result of the conviction that the study of Vergil 
should precede that of Cicero; nay, I am persuaded 
that it should begin as soon as one or, at the most, 
two books of Caesar have been completed. 

Much that I have to say will apply equally well to 
the teaching of other authors read in secondary 
schools, and it is ever to be kept in mind that in 
these preparatory years hardly more than a fair 
knowledge of the elements of the Latin language can 
or should be obtained by the student. 

In secondary education the processes of the mind 
may be summed up in these two, namely, to compre- 
hend a message and to pass it on. It would seem, 
then, that the two immediate results to be aimed at 
in the teaching of Vergil are, first, a reasonable un- 
derstanding of the text and, secondly, an accurate 
translation of the same. Other valuable results will 
be ‘secured, and those that are valueless or detri- 
mental will be avoided, in proportion as these two 
aims are steadily kept in view. 

It is an axiom, but paradoxically not always an 
“evident truth”, that whatever does not materially 
help toward an intelligent understanding of Vergil 
may well be omitted, in view of the many matters 
which are important and which cannot become too 
familiar. Our pupils are not in danger of being 
over-trained in inflections. If we are to heed the 
cries for help from the colleges, we must do better 
than we have been doing in this matter. At the 
same time we must not lose sight of the fact that, 
though a pupil may inflect and parse a noun or a 
verb admirably, he is helpless if he does not know 
the various meanings of the form with which he is 
apparently so familiar. For instance, we all breathe 
more freely after a pupil has successfully negotiated 
a gerundive, but our experience is that this form is 
more likely to produce the effect intended by the 
sign at the railroad crossing, “Stop, look and listen”. 
A large majority of such awkward pauses are due to 
the pupil’s ignorance of the meanings of the form. 
It seems unfortunate that so many beginners’ books 
and grammars state that “the meanings of the sub- 


1This paper was read at the meeting of The Classical Association of 
the Atlantic States, at Washington, D. C., April 25, 1908. 


junctive are best learned by experience and are there- 
fore omitted”. By what process can this be accom- 
plished, or through whose experience, unless it be 
that of the teacher? Why not state, for instance, 
that amarem means, ‘I might love, I should love, I 
was loving, I loved, I did love’, and then add that 
other meanings “will be supplied by the teacher as 
they are needed? Now let the pupil memorize the 
meanings of all the tenses of the subjunctive to the 
extent that I have suggested, and he will have little 
trouble with this mood in Vergil. Exactly one-third 
of the subjunctives in the first book of the Aeneid 
must be translated by the English indicative. The 
proportion is larger in Caesar. Only one-tenth of 
the subjunctives in De Bello Gallico 1. 49 may be 
translated in any other way. 

If the pupil has a lively knowledge of the concrete 
significance of the inflectional forms, he does not 
need to know a large amount of syntax in order to 
be able to commence Vergil. Of course, he is now ai 
the stage at which he should be acquiring a fair 
knowledge of the whole body of syntax, and this can 
be very conveniently accomplished by the aid of 
Caesar and Prose Composition (the latter preferably 
based on Caesar) two days each week. The other 
three days of the week are sufficient to maintain a 
healthy interest in Vergil, especially if periodicai'y 
there be a review of a convenient number of lines, 
enough to occupy a whole recitation period, in which, 
while each pupil is cal'ed upon to take part, the 
teacher does a greater portion of the reciting. 

In view of the discussion which has recently been 
going on in the matter of scansion, I pass over this 
subject rapidly. Indeed little can be said for scan- 
sion as an aid to the understanding of Vergil. Of 
course, its metrical form stamps it as poetry, espe- 
cially to the pupil who has music in his soul, but if 
form is to be depended upon as a means of recogniz- 
ing poetry, there is a more obvious criterion, namely, 
the schoolboy’s definition of poetry as “that species 
of composition in which there are fewer words to 
the line, the same being more than usually disar- 
ranged”. How to get pupils familiar with the ‘swing’ 
of hexameter verse is a problem of no mean dimen- 
sions. The old-fashioned singing school, wherein all 
took part, and the mistakes of individuals were ren- 
dered inconspicuous by the chorus, and the teacher’s 
voice was heard when the chorus grew weak, offers 
suggestions toward a solution of this problem. To 
complete the analogy, Gleason’s Gate to Vergil is an 
exceedingly useful antitype of the old tune book; and 
this, by the way, is only one of the good qualities of 
that excellent little book. 

As an aid to the understanding of our author, a 
systematic use of pictures is, of course, recommended. 
I do not refer to the use of the stereopticon. This 
has its place, though, oftener than may be suspected, 
it is a source not so much of permanent enlighten- 
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ment for the pupil as of pardonable vanity on the 
part of the instructor. The pupil in the secondary 
school does not remember stereopticon pictures, but 
he will remember pictures that he sees on the walls 
of the classroom and which are brought to his at- 
tention as occasion arises. 

A moderate knowledge of classical geography is 
indispensable to the pupil if he is to have a clear 
grasp of the story. A short list containing no more 
than forty names is sufficient. This list should be 
displayed in the classroom‘and the location of the 
places should be mastered. They can then be used 
as bases for the location of other places. 

School catalogues sometimes state among the aims 
in teaching Vergil that this author “is made the basis 
for a systematic study of mythology”. This would 
seem to be a mistake. The Aeneid is no source-book 
for mythology. In fact, the source-book method, as 
applied to mythology in secondary schools, is of 
doubtful value, though, as a rule, to obtain knowl- 
edge at first hand is a useful educational process. 
But the student is now bending all his efforts to the 
understanding of the story of Aeneas, and he needs a 
systematic knowledge of mythology, limited though 
it may be, such as can be obtained from the study of 
a few chapters of a text-book on this subject. Thi? 
is to say that Vergil is not to be treated as a help 
to the study of mythology, but that mythology is to 
be treated as a help to the mastery of Vergil. The 
same principle applies to history in connection with 
our author, and especially to quotations from Eng- 
lish authors. In a majority of English quotations 
the light is a reflected light borrowed from the an- 
cient author. The value of Ovid’s Metamorphoses 
as a source of much information which is useful in 
the study of the Aeneid is similar to the value of 
Sallust’s Catiline in the study of Cicero’s Catilinarian 
orations. Portions of Ovid should be read, especially 
during the final review of Vergil. The objection to 
the use of Vergil as a source-book does not hold 
against a similar use of the Metamorphoses, as this 
poem is professedly a sort of systematic work on 
mythology. I find the portions that describe the 
creation of the world and the events in connection 
with the Trojan War quite useful and interesting to 
my pupils. It is to be regretted that Ovid seems 
doomed to disappear from the list of authors required 
for admission to college. Why not substitute it for 
the “eighth and ninth books of the Aeneid? 

Much that I have already said bears upon the sec- 
ond part of this paper, namely, the production of an 
accurate translation. For though, as we are told by 


persons high in authority, the text should be read and 
its meaning grasped without translation, yet the period 
which intervenes between the time at which the 
meaning is grasped and the time at which it crystal- 
lizes into unspoken words is so short as to be prac- 
tically negligible. As soon as the pupil understands 


the meaning, he is ready and anxious to translate ac- 
curately. Here a distinction must be made between 
an accurate and a literal translation on the one hand, 
and between an accurate and a free translation on 
the other hand. The pupil should be taught to place 
himself, as it were, between the Latin and the Eng- 
lish, and, looking now this way, now that, in regard 
to a given construction, to note how each item is 
expressed in each language. Let me illustrate this 
by the dative of possessor. Here we have three items, 
one more, by the way, than most grammars hint at. 
These are, the possessor, the object possessed, and 
the verb. The possessor is expressed in Latin by 
the dative, in English by the nominative. The object 
possessed is expressed in Latin by the nominative (if 
the verb is finite), in English by the objective. The 
The verb in Latin is sum, in English have, own, 
possess, harbor, etc. Having these facts well in hand 
the student will at once translate Huic coniunx Sy- 
chacus erat by “she had a husband, Sychaeus”, an 
accurate translation. It is unnecessary in this pres- 
ence to mention the literal, but inaccurate, translation 
of this sentence. We need only imagine the free 
translation that William Melmoth or Professor Ane 
thon would have given. Other illustrations at once 
occur, such as the purpose clause (in Latin, generally 
expressed by a connecting word and the subjunctive, 
in English, generally by the infinitive), means or in- 
strument (in Latin, by the ablative alone, in English 
by with and the objective case), etc. Such a habit of 
looking both ways obviates misapprehension and de- 
velops power. 

The reading to the class of extracts from prose 
and metrical translations is perhaps a harmless exer- 
cise and it may be made even helpful and inspiring, 
but the best practical example of the understanding 
and interpretation of the author is afforded by the 
teacher who is prepared to give in no uncertain man- 
ner an accurate rendering that bears the stamp of 
zood English. Whenever in translating he finds an 
opportunity to give two different renderings, if he 
would avoid confusing the minds of most of his pu- 
pils, he will rigorously confine himself to one. But 
herein lies a great temptation. 

A few words may be said concerning proper names 
in Vergil—not their pronunciation( a subject too 
vast and complex for finite minds to agree upon), 
but their English equivalents. To many a pupil, a 
capital letter as an initial of a noun or an adjective 
would seem to be a warning of disaster if he should 
have the temerity to look for the word in the dic- 
tionary; therefore he avoids this Charybdis, only to 
fall a victim to the Scylla of a slovenly monstrosity 
that sounds “something like it”. This may be due 
partly to warnings against the too ready use of the 
dictionary and partly to inertia, but if from the be- 
ginning in the study of Latin, due emphasis is given 
to proper names, and if the pupil is required to de- 
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cline many of them as they occur, the number of 
these blemishes will be minimized. Proper names 
are too significant to be trifled with. One needs only 
to recall his embarrassment at some time in his life 
when he has been speaking either to some one, or 
about some one with whose name he was partly or 
wholly unfamiliar. Vergil did not in every instance 
use the name that he preferred, for considerations of 
prosody and other insurmountable obstacles some- 
times confronted him, but generally his choice was 
free, and it should therefore be respected. When he 
says Ilium we should say ‘Tlium’, and when he says 
Teueria we should not say ‘Troy’. His desire to 
avoid monotony led him to use various names of the 
same person, place, or people, but not infrequently 
there is in a name that has been employed a special 
significance, which is wholly lost if the exact equiv- 
alent is not used. For instance, if Teucer insists on 
his descent from the Trojans, he may not convince 
King Belus, but if he says, “Even my name, Teucer, 
proves my descent from the ancient stock of the 
Teucrians”, he will convince Belus and, what is bet- 
ter, the modern student. One of the most critical 
moments in the story of Aeneas is overlooked if the 
‘voice’ on the island of Delos is addressed to the 
‘hardy Trojans’. When the name Dardanidae was 
heard they should have thought of Dardanus and of 
Italy whence he came, but no, they iistened to the 
reminiscences of a childish old man, and because 
Crete was so near, they were wafted to the ancient 
shores of the Curetes, there to suffer from drouth 
and plague. I have occasionally used this episode as 
a text for a sermonette on the wisdom of paying at- 
tention and the folly of following the line of least re- 
sistance. It was the sly disposal of the weapons on 
the Strophades that gained for the band of Aeneas 
the epithet Laomedontiadae, sons of Laomedon the 
false, whereat, no doubt, stories of broken promises 
and of the vengeance of the gods and of a demigod 
recurred to their minds, as they will recur to the 
mind of the student, if he has been properly instruct- 
ed. Proper names in Vergil and their significance 
would of themselves furnish material for a long pa- 
per, but I forbear. 

Other points that suggest themselves in a discus- 
sion of the teaching of Vergil in the secondary school 
are here omitted either because of their minor impor- 
tance or because of lack of time. In regard to all 
these, however, it is proper to say that a teacher of 
the Aeneid is to be applauded if after he has taught 
his class many things, there yet remain many other 
things that he has faithfully kept hidden. 

J. B. Hencu 


SHADY SIDE ACADEMY, Pittsburgh 


REVIEW 
The Greatness and Decline of Rome. By Guglielmo 
Ferrero; translated by Alfred E. Zimmern. 


New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons (1907). 


Vols. I and II. Pp. VI + 328; VI + 380. 
$5.25 net. 

Signor Ferrero is peculiarly fitted by his work 
in other fields to write a complete history of the 
Roman Empire. After beginning his career as the 
collaborator of Lombroso in La Donna Delinquente, 
he turned to the study of modern politics and eco- 
nomics, and, in his L’Europa Giovane; Studi e Viaggi 
nei Paesi del Nord (1897), discussed the industrial 
condition of the Latin races of Europe, and com- 
pared them unfavorably with England and Germany. 
The results of this training are apparent in the 
Grandezza e Decadenza di Roma, the first two vol- 
umes of which Mr. Zimmern has translated into 
English; for the author has not taken the stand- 
point of a mere chronicler of wars, or of a specialist 
on constitutional government, but has presented the 
development of Roman imperialism, as it was 
affected by the social and economic conditions of the 
ancient world. 

Signor Ferrero begins his history with the death 
of Sulla, when the victories of the great Dictator 
in Greece and Asia had caused the wealth of the 
East to flow into Roman coffers, and thus inaugu- 
rated a new era of prosperity. “The new Italian 
bourgeoisie, composed of landlords and merchants, 
great and small, men of culture and ambitious poli- 
ticians, had grown strong by means of speculation, 
trade, and education and was ready to gov- 
ern the Empire in the place of the old and enfeebled 
aristocracy”; this was the class which forced the 
vacillating Senate to decree the annexation of Bithy- 
nia, and to enter upon the new policy of imperialism. 
This new policy was inaugurated by Lucullus, who 
substituted a series of vigorous campaigns for the 
course of intrigue which the Senate had ever used 
in its dealings with the peoples of the Orient. He 
thus reduced one state after another, and in a few 
years was the arbiter of Asia. He failed, however, 
to realize that the character of his troops had changed 
with the times, and aspired to be the military mar- 
tinet of the days of the elder Scipio. It was there- 
fore easy for Clodius to arouse discontent in the 
soldiers of the army in Asia by comparing their hard 
lot with the advantages enjoyed by the veterans of 
Pompey. 

Clodius, according to Signor Ferrero, was only 
the tool of Pompey, who had determined to secure 
for himself the position of Lucullus, and Who, 
through his agents, the tribunes, used the financial 
situation to bring about the recall of his rival. It 
was with the idea of eventually obtaining the com- 
mand of the army in Asia that he caused himself to 
be elected to conduct the war against the pirates, 
and his desire to secure a showy and speedy victory 
and the consequently superficial character of his 
conquests were due to this ambition. This view of 
Pompey’s campaign seems to explain the fact that 
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after his triumph had been duly celebrated he still 
found it necessary to fit out ships to protect the 
coast against further incursions made by the sea- 
robbers. The “well calculated moderation”, attributed 
to him by Mommsen, was merely the best means of 
securing with the greatest possible despatch the 
prestige of a victorious general. 

While Pompey, as the representative of the new 
imperialism, was reaping where Lucullus had sown, 
Crassus became a democrat. This change of front 
Sig. Ferrero supposes to have been due to a deter- 
mination on the part of the great financier to adopt 
the tactics of his successful rival, and to come for- 
ward as the promoter of a new enterprise—the an- 
nexation of Egypt. This was his motive for ally- 
ing himself with the democratic party, and for pur- 
chasing the aid of one of its most able, as well as 
most needy, members, Gaius Julius Caesar. This 
theory, based on a passage of Plutarch (Crass. 13), 
explains the conversion of Crassus to democracy 
and his friendship with Caesar. It affords a clue to 
the mysterious reference of Cicero to those who had 
designs on Alexandria in 65 B. C. (De Leg. Agr. 2. 
44), and renders more intelligible the statement of 
Suetonius (Tul. 11) that Caesar (who in this year 
was only an aedile) was trying to obtain Egypt as a 
province. 

Of the conspiracy of Catiline the author has given 
a vivid account. He has rightly shown that it was 
only after Catiline had been defeated twice in his 
candidacy for the consulship that he organized the 
real conspiracy. Previously, his platform had been 
the abolition of all debts—a measure too radical to 
enlist the sympathy of Caesar, and particularly of 
Crassus, who had too many debtors to be willing to 
support any such unbusiness-like proposal. It was 
therefore doomed to failure despite the votes of the 
Etruscan peasants, whom Catiline had brought to 
Rome to swell the numbers of his supporters, and 
whom popular imagination transformed into veterans 
of Sulla. The effect of the suppression of the con- 
spiracy on the Consul of 63 is also well portrayed. 
Cicero, who had hitherto been unaffected by love of 
money or of power, and whose only ambition was 
to win fame as an orator, began to consider himself 
an able statesman and the savior of his country. He 
began to live in the style which he considered to be 
in keeping with such an exalted position, and there- 
by caused his enemies to say’ that the capitalists had 
paid him for his execution of the accomplices of 
Catiline (see the Italian edition, 1. 414). 

The formation of the first Triumvirate Sig. Fer- 
rero supposes to have been brought about after the 
election of Caesar to the consulship. In this he ac- 
cepts the testimony of Suetonius (ul. 19), as op- 
posed to that of Plutarch, Appian, and Dio, all of 
whom place the combination of Crassus and Caesar 
with Pompey before the elections of 60, and whose 


authority has usually been followed. This theory 
seems to be strengthened by a passage in Cicero 
(Ad Att. 2. 1. 9), according to which Caesar was 
to arrive in Rome in June, 60. There would then 
hardly have been time before the election to carry 
out the intrigues necessary for such a combination. 
On the other hand, the theory that a moderate de- 
mocracy, modeled after that of the year 70, was 
planned by Caesar, is not tenable. This, according 
to the author, was transformed into a pure democ- 
racy after the passage of the Land Bill of 59. This 
bill, however, though perhaps less radical than many 
of Caesar’s later measures, was quite in keeping 
with the general plan of the Triumvirs, and neither 
this law nor ‘Caesar's previous record proves that 
the idea of a moderate democracy was ever contem- 
plated. The policy of “the Three-headed Monster” 
was consistently carried out from the beginning by 
means of the organization, which Sig. Ferrero calls 
the Tammany Hall of Rome. 

By means of his well organized political supporters 
Caesar secured the proconsulship of Gaul, left vacant 
by the sudden death of Metellus Celer. Entirely ig- 
norant of the real conditions obtaining in Gaul, he 
was eager to win a military reputation, and has- 
tened to declare war on the Helvetians, who were 
popularly supposed to be contemplating an invasion 
of Gaul. This much dreaded invasion Sig. Ferrero 
shows to have been only a great trek from the 
mountains to a more fertile region. Caesar, not 
daring to attack the large band of Helvetians, fol- 
lowed them at a distance, until they suddenly of- 
fered battle. This engagement resulted in the dis- 
comfiture of the Romans, for the author thus inter- 
prets the confused account of the Commentaries 
(1. 25-26), which he shows to have been intended to 
conceal a Helvetian victory. So Roman imperialism 
in Gaul, says Ferrero, began with a blunder and a 
defeat. The consequences of this blunder are more 
fully developed in an appendix (which, it would 
seem, the translator has taken from the French edi- 
tion, as it does not appear in the original Italian). 
The attempt is made to show that the Helvetians 
were invited to trek into Gaul by the nationalist 
party, headed by Dumnorix the Aeduan. This 
party had planned to drive out the German invader 
Ariovistus by means of a Pan-Gallic alliance, while 
the Romanizing faction, under the leadership of 
Divitiacus, was relying on the aid promised by the 
Roman Senate. Caesar then attacked the tribe 
which might prove a welcome ally in the inevitable 
struggle with the Germans, and thus alienated the 
nationalists, who had invited the Helvetians to come 
into Gaul. This theory is interesting, but it rests on 
too little evidence. Its only foundation is the friend- 
ship of Dumnorix for Orgetorix and his unwilling- 
ness to fight against the Helvetians. On the other 
hand, the destination of the Helvetians, Saintonge, 
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shows that they had no intention of fighting against 
Ariovistus, who was in the land of the Sequani. 

The difficulty of Caesar’s position at the end of 
his governorship ‘is rightly emphasized by Sig. 
Ferrero. Deserted by Pompey, who had accepted 
from the conservatives the office of sole consul for 
52, Caesar found that a reaction had set in against 
him and his policy of imperialism. The Italian pub- 
lic could not understand why the war in Gaul lasted 
so long. Largesses and banquets failed to restore 
his prestige, and even his Commentarits, calculated 
to show the Romans that the Proconsul of Gaul was 
a capable and merciful general, failed to arouse con- 
fidence in him. At the outbreak of the Civil War 
Caesar was generally discredited and despised. 

The author then shows that Caesar was most re- 
luctant to fight with Pompey and the conservatives, 
and that the war was due to the machinations of a 
few politicians. These men, blinded by their hatred 
for Caesar, caused the Senate to reject all advances 
from him, and forced Pompey to assume command 
of the troops in Italy. Yet it may be doubted 
whether Caesar was really so unwilling to engage in 
war. A man of his keen penetration must have 
realized the futility of his overtures of peace, and 
must have recognized that war was inevitable. Sig. 
Ferrero’s estimate of the two leaders is a healthy 
reaction against that of Mommsen. He deals sym- 
pathetically with the shortcomings of Pompey, and 
is fully aware of the weaknesses of Caesar. He 
rightly shows that after the Civil War the Director 
was no longer equal to the task of accomplishing 
what he had begun. Worn out by a multiplicity of 
cares, and often nervous and irritable, he now of- 
fended the Romans by a tactless act, now sought to 
win them by some wise reform or some grandiose 
project such as the scheme for the conquest of 
Parthia. But none of these measures could save 
him, for Caesar was not a great statesman, but only 
the greatest demagogue of history (Italian version, 
2. 514). 

Sig. Ferrero’s work is characterized by keen in- 
sight and vivid historical imagination. He has seen 
through masses of misleading details, and has used 
his knowledge of the political and social conditions 
of to-day to illuminate the fragmentary record of 
Rome, and has produced a work which is invaluable 
to all who are interested in the history of Antiquity. 


Princeton University Davip Maare, Jr. 


SUMMER MEETING AT CAMBRIDGE 
The Summer Meeting of the University Extension 
movement, held at Cambridge during last July and 
August, afforded such a unique opportunity for 
classical students that it seemed a pity it had not 
been more widely advertised among American col- 
leges. Very few Americans, apparently, were pres- 


ent, which would certainly not have been the case 


if the advantages offered had been more widely 
known. It seems therefore worth while to state thus 
far in advance that next year’s summer meeting will 
be held at Oxford in August, and that the subject 
will be Mediaeval and Modern Italy—less interesting, 
no doubt, to most readers of THe CLAssicAL WEEKLY 
than this year’s subject, Ancient Greece. Other 
courses of lectures were, of course, included, in 
science, economics, hygiene, education, and other sub- 
jects, but these were offshoots from the general 
scheme, in which four or five lectures each day dealt 
with Greek literature, history, geography, art, ar- 
chaeology, or philosophy. Nor were these lectures 
merely popular; to guarantee their quality it is only 
necessary to mention the names of the lecturers— 
Professor Jackson, Professor Ridgeway, Dr. Verrall, 
Miss Jane Harrison, Dr. Arthur Evans, Professor R. 
C. Bosanquet, Professor Waldstein, Mr. Cornford, 
and many others of like eminence, but too many to 
enumerate. 

Professor Jackson gave a course of four lectures 
entitled Some Aspects of Greek Thought; the first 
lecture was devoted to the early philosophers, the 
second to Socrates, the third to Plato, and the fourth 
to Aristotle, in which he marvellously contrived to 
give—exrperto crede—the substance of the course of 
lectures he delivers in preparation for the paper on 
Greek philosophy now included in the first part of 
the Classical Tripos. Even apart from the value of 
the lectures, it was a great pleasure to come in closer 
contact with Professor Jackson’s delightful person- 
ality, and to write down some of his obiter dicta, 
e. g., “Plato’s views of women were based on ab- 
stract principles of justice; all he knew of contem- 
porary women must have been entirely opposed to 
this; therefore his abstract sense of justice must 
have been strong”. 

Professor Ridgeway gave six lectures on The 
Makinz of Greece, beginning with the material re- 
mains of the stone and bronze ages, and ending with 
the Dorians and the beginnings of classical Greece. 

Dr. Verrall’s subject was The Oracle of Delphi in 
relation to Greek Tragedy. His first and third lec- 
tures, dealing with Aeschylus and Euripides, while 
including some new material, dealt largely with ques- 
tions already familiar to those who know his books, 
but the second, on Sophocles, was mainly new, for, 
curiously enough, Dr. Verrall has published almost 
nothing on Sophocles except the chapter he contribu- 
ted to the Life of Sir Richard Jebb, in which he con- 
fined himself mainly to the Philoctetes and the Tra- 
chinians. In the lecture Dr. Verrall devoted a large 
space to the Electra, and the extraordinary skill 
with which in that play Sophocles disengages the 
story as a story and makes it the center of emotional 
interest, waving away the moral question of matricide. 
He also dealt with the Oedipus Tyrannus, and read 
the wonderful chorus in which the search for the 
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unknown murderer is described, giving much delight 
to his audience thereby, even though a large propor- 
tion of them must have known no Greek. 

Miss Jane Harrison (who has been pronounced by 
high authority as the best of all models for would-be 
lecturers) gave two illustrated lectures on Greek 
vases, which were among the most popular in the 
course. She herself called the lectures merely ele- 
mentary, but it may safely be conjectured that those 
of her hearers who knew most before learned most 
from them. Dr, Arthur Evans gave an account of 
the discoveries in Crete, brought up to date, and well 
illustrated by lantern slides, many of which had not 
been shown before. Among these was the wonderful 
bull's head, with nostrils inlaid with shell, and 
eyes of crystal with iris painted underneath, de- 
scribed in his communication to the London Times 
of Thursday, August 27th, and also the shrine from 
Hagia Triada, on which a priestess is depicted with 
an altar and pillar with the double axe. Professor 
Bosanquet gave two lectures on Some Results of 
Recent Excavations in Greece; the first dealt with 
temples and religious festivals; the second with cities 
and city life, starting from the Cretan cities and 
going down to the Hellenistic period, of which three 
typical cities were taken—Priene, a model town, laid 
out by Alexander about 330 B. C., Pergamum, the 
seat of wealthy princes, and Delos, a cosmopolitan 
sea-port. Professor Waldstein dealt with the art of 
Pheidias and Polycleitus. The title given to Mr. 
Cornford’s three lectures—perhaps not entirely a 
happy one—was From Saga to History. The third 
lecture, on Thucydides, in the main covered the 
same ground as Mr. Cornford’s well-known book, 
but the two earlier ones dealt with Herodotus and 
Epic, and Herodotus and Tragedy respectively. The 
second lecture was perhaps the most brilliant and 
interesting dealing with the stories in Herodotus 
that have a dramatic plot, of which Mr. Cornford 
took the fall of Croesus as an example, and sub- 
jected it to an exhaustive analysis, 

Enough has already been said to show how much 
was enjoyed by those who spent a month at the 
summer meeting this year, or even by those who only 
came for one of the two fortnights into which it was 
divided, but many other lectures ought to be men- 
tioned—Prof. Grant and Mr. Kaines Smith on vari- 
ous periods of Greek history, Mr. Yule Oldham and 
Mr. Hannah on Greek geography, Mr. Kaines Smith 
on Greek religion and Greek art, Mr. A. B. Cook on 
Greek architecture, Mr. Langdon-Davies on Homer, 
Dr. Rouse on the Greek World after the Roman 
Conquest,and on Ancient Survivals in Modern 
Greece, and Mr. Wicksteed on Aristotle’s influence in 
the Middle Ages. There must not be omitted, also, a 
most interesting section on theology, in which Prof. 
Swete gave two lectures on the Septuagint, Prof. 
Stanton one on The Spread of the Greek Language 


and Literature in relation to the early History of 
Christianity, and one on the Christian apologists of 
the second century, two by Prof. Inge on Gnosticism, 
and many others. Many students came expressly for 
the lectures in economics, especially Prof. Chapman’s, 
and there was a large contingent of foreign students, 
some of whom seemed to find their pleasure and 
profit in hearing lectures in the English language, 
irrespective of the subjects treated. Some of the 
lectures were more especially designed for foreign 
students, such as Dr. Breul’s on the University of 
Cambridge, and one by Mrs. Sidgwick, Principal of 
Newnham College, on Colleges for Women at the 
Universities. G. M. Hirst 
BARNARD COLLEGE 


THE NEW YORK LATIN CLUB, 1908-1909 


The first luncheon of the New York Latin Club 
will take place on Saturday, November 21, at the 
Marlborough Hotel, at twelve o’clock noon. The 
Club is fortunate in having a very attractive pro- 
gram for this season. It is to be addressed at its 
first meeting by Professor Thomas D. Goodell of 
Yale University, whose subject has the stimulating 
title, Some Present Aspects of the Question. Mem- 
bers of the Club are strongly urged not 
merely to attend themselves, but to bring their 
friends, particularly those who are interested in 
Greek, because, while Professor Goodell is going 
to talk on the general aspects of classicism, he is 
particularly well known as a teacher of Greek and 
an investigator of Greek music and _ literature. 
Those who expect to attend should notify Mr. J. 
Clarence Smith, 430 Fourth Street, Brooklyn, as 
soon as possible. 

The second meeting of the Club, on February 27, 
will be addressed by Professor John C. Kirtland of 
Phillips Exeter Academy. Professor Kirtland is 
well-known to all secondary teachers of Latin by 
his editions, and it is hoped that he will give us the 
impressions that he has received from his trip of 
examination to the great English schools which he 
is just about to undertake. 

The last meeting, on May 22, will be addressed 
by Professor Samuel Ball Platner of Western Re- 
serve University. Professor Platner is well known 
for his studies in archaeology and his important 
book on The Topography and Monuments of 
Ancient Rome, and it is hoped that he will address 
us On some topic of an archaeological nature. 

It is evident from this program that the Club is 
not to be regarded in any narrow sense as restricted 
only to Latin, but as exemplifying the truth of the 
famous remark that Terence has immortalised: 
Homo sum, nihil humani a me alienum puto. 
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